A FRUSTRATED * SCOOP.” 


he presently returned to anguish and 
the world again, a sweet-toned voice 
was asking: 

“Are you much hurt? Can you 
move?’ His fair rival had again 
overtaken him, 

“Ugh! my arm!’ was all he had 
the grace to answer. When he tried 
to raise his right arm, it fell back 
like lead. 

Miss Lumsden gently touched the 
limb and said, ‘I’m afraid it's 
broken.” 

Ainsworth groaned acquiescence. 

‘* Just lie perfectly quiet while I go 
and explore. There must be a house 
near somewhere.”’ 

He was far past remonstrance, so 
off she went. 

In less than fifteen minutes the girl 
was back again with a horse and 
wagon, a stout farmer's lad, and a 
flask. She made the injured man 
swallow a little of the contents of the 
last-mentioned find, and then she and 
the boy helped him to lie down on 
the straw in the bottom of the vehicle. 

The bicycle was lifted in, Miss 
Lumsden followed, the boy took the 
reins, and the eventful journey of the 
two journalists was resumed, this 
time slowly, for Ainsworth was not 
in condition to stand much jarring, 
and the wagon boasted no springs. 
For the first half mile no one spoke. 
The Phonograph girl sat beside the 
sufferer, fanning him with sheets of 
copy paper. Ainsworth was silent, 
save when an exceptionally bad jolt 
forced a groan. At last he said : 

“‘Indeed, Miss Lumsden, I don’t 
deserve this. I was a brute ; I know 
Iwas. I'm afraid all this delay will 
make you late, and you certainly de- 
serve to catch the press after all 
you've gone through. Leave me at 
the nearest farm-house, and drive 
ahead fast."” 

‘*Now, do keep quiet, Mr. Ains- 
worth, or you’ll worry yourself into 
a fever and me into a temper. It’s 
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only ro now, and the boy says we can 
make it by 1.30. You did perfectly 
right in refusing my absurd request ; 
I never should have asked such a 
thing.” 

But,” he persisted, ‘‘ I want you 
to know that I tried to keep near you 
—but—"” 

‘The horse didn’t share your be- 
nevolent intentions. He’s in his sta- 
ble by this time, I suppose. There 
now, don’t talk, or we shall be obliged 
to treat you like Jonah, and throw 
you overboard.”’ 

He tried to say more ; to tell how 
sorry he was, and how grateful, and 
what a wretch he had been; and be- 
tween pain and weakness, and the 
bliss of being ministered to by such 
an angel, there is no telling what he 
might not have said. But Miss Lums- 
den was as firm as a hospital nurse, 
and compelled silence. 

When at 3 A.M. they reached Jones- 
ville, Ainsworth was assisted into the 
Interviewer office, where, between 
twitches and groans, he managed to 
dictate his story to a typewriter. 
Then, not a moment too soon, he 
waked up a doctor and had his arm 
set. 

His companion turned in her manu- 
script, and then went home and faint- 
ed as a fitting finale. 

Both the Jonesville papers had good 
stories of the Arnold affair next morn- 
ing. The Pang TEES city editor 
thought theirs was the best, and was 
loud in his praises of Miss Lumsden’s 
work. FEler salary was substantially 
increased, and a great newspaper fu- 
ture was predicted for her. Never- 
theless, she gave up journalism within 
the next six weeks. It was Ainsworth 
who persuaded her to do so. He 
said he wanted a dangerous rival out 
of the way, and beside, he thought 
one brilliant journalist in the family 
at a time was enough. 


Ernest Shriver. 


. A PERSONAL BIAS. 


Epensurex, Va., July 6, 1895. 


Y DEAR MARIE: I am writ- 
ing to you in sore tribulation 
and distress. I am simply mis- 

erable. Mamma has the matrimonial 
fever again upon her, and is deter- 
mined to make me—and some other 
poor unfortunate—victims upon the 
hymeneal altar. You remember how 
persistently she endeavored to en- 
snare the affections of the young ho- 
meeopathic physician in my behalf. 
He having escaped her wiles, she pro- 
ceeded to turn her attention to the 
new Presbyterian minister, who was 
likewise wary. Her latest scheme 
has been to invite a young man, the 
son of a former schoolmate of hers, 
here, to spend the summer—of course 
with ulterior motives. He is expect- 
ed this afternoon, 

Of course everybody will see 
through the scheme, and I shall be 
made the laughing-stock of the town. 
I cannot see why mamma insists on 
throwing me so persistently in the 
face of every marriageable man she 
meets. I am the only child, and 
papa’s finances are in an excellent 
condition. There is absolutely no 
necessity for me to marry anybody. 
I can't see why people should think 
that a girl must marry in order to be 
happy. Isee no reason why an old 
maid shouldn't be as contented as 
anybody else, provided she is not 
financially dependent. It seems to 
me that she could fill her life with 
books, music, art, friends, charity, 
and duty, just as if she were married, 
and her existence would be just as 
rich and full of happiness. Now, my 
dear, Ido not expect you to sympa- 
thize with me in this opinion. Of 
course you, having so recently been 
married, think there is no happiness 
to be found in any other state. Iam 
willing to grant you that your hus- 
band is perfection, and if all the world 
were populated with fac-similes of 
your ‘‘admirable Crichton,"' mar- 
riage would seldom prove a failure. 


But granting you all this, I still insist 
that I am perfectly content to remain 
just asI am. However, I don’t sup- 
pose I could convince anybody of this 
fact. People always goon the sup- 
position that all women are eager to 
marry somebody—anybody. I hear 


. the carriage returning from the sta- 


tion, and I presume the unsuspecting 
victim is being led to the sacrifice, 
while I, his fellow-sufferer, sit here 
waiting the approach of the execu- 
tioner, in the shape of mamma, who, 
I know, will come in shortly and in- 
sist that I array myself in all my 
glory, and go forth armed for con- 
quest. In the mean time, she will 
rasp my very.soul with general re- 
marks and suggestions as to the ad- 
visability of suitable marriages, and 
the wisdom of parents in making 
such selections for their daughters, 
until I shall be on the verge of ner- 
vous fever. 

If you were not already acquainted 
with mamma, I should feel obliged to 
tell you that she is not unrefined or 
coarse; she simply has the match- 
making craze which possesses so 
many women, and which causes her 
to forget what is due to her own self- 
respect and to mine. 

Don't think me undutiful in speak- 
ing in this manner of my mother, but 
Tam so wretched and disgusted and 
humiliated, and there’s no one to 
sympathize with me but you. For- 
give me then, dear, for boring you 
with this dolorous epistle, and be- 
lieve me, always, 

Lovingly yours, 
Exinor. 


I cannot resist adding the inevita- 
ble postscript to describe to you the 
advent and appearance of the con- 
quering hero. I did not go down till 
tea had been announced, and they 
were already seated at the table. Of 
course I sat perfectly dumb through- 
out the meal. To be put on exhibi- 
tion always has that effect on me. 
Under such circumstances one always 
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appears at a disadvantage. Poor 
mamma's efforts to draw me into the 
conversation and show me off in the 
best possible light were pathetic fail- 
ures. I knew she was disappointed, 
and I really essayed one or two re- 
marks for her sake ; but as my efforts 
were hardly a pronounced success, 1 
soon relapsed into silence again. 

After tea I was “‘ put through my 
paces,"’ so to speak—made to play 
and sing for him—both of which I of 
course did to the very worst of my 
ability. Then my poor little ama- 
teurish sketches were brought out, 
and the poor youth was forced to ex- 
ercise all his tact and diplomacy to 
avoid offending mamma on the one 
hand, and violating a certain one of 
the commandments on the other. 
Of course it was a fearful bore for 
him—you know he has travelled 
abroad and is, I judge, something of 
a connoisseur in art—and I longed to 
relieve him, but could do nothing but 
sit there and look like an imbecile. 

At any rate, I can hardly be regard- 
ed as particeps criminis in the matter, 
unless passively so. I am resolved 
that if the poor fly is to be entrapped, 
mamma shall play the spider—and 
not I. I think, however, that this 
time the fly will prove more thana 
match for the spider. He is a young 
man with some pretensions to good 
looks, polished and refined in man- 
ner, and is thoroughly self-possessed. 
He evidently has a very lofty opinion 
of Mr, James Abingdon Clark, and I 
fancy could hold his own against a 
whole reper of manceuvring mam- 
mas, ell, I shall leave him and 
mamma to fight it out without my 
assistance. I shall assume the atti- 
tude of a disinterested spectator, and 
will keep you posted as to the prog- 
ress of events. 

Affectionately yours, 
Evinor TRAVIS. 


Epensurcu, VA., July 15, 1895. 

My Dear Marie: I am much 
obliged for your interest and sympa- 
thy, also for your kind advice. Mar- 
ried life is possibly all that you rep- 
resent it, and I am perfectly aware 
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that mamma means well, yet I know 
that I do not judge her more harshly 
than the circumstances require. Her 
little ruses to force Mr. Clark into 
téte-a-tétes with me are so perfectly 
transparent, and she is so perfectly 
serene in the belief that her devices 
are quite impenetrable! One after- 
noon not long since it occurred to her 
to insist upon my showing Mr. Clark 
the beauties of the scenery along the 
cliff road—you remember it, don’t 
you, dear? Well, he was of course 
polite enough to manifest quite a 
creditable degree of interest, though 
I understood perfectly that it was 
merely simulated. I straightway re- 
solved that he should escape if possi- 
ble, so as we went out the gate I de- 
liberately caught my dress (my fa- 
vorite blue batiste) on the latch and 
tore it into shreds. Of course that 
put the walk out of the question for 
that afternoon at least, and I presume 
Mr. Clark mentally congratulated 
himself. Next day, mamma, noth- 
ing daunted, suggested a horseback 
ride. She knows I can ride well at 
least, and that is always her trump, 
card. Now you know how fond I am 
of the saddle under almost any cir- 
cumstances, but I knew every gossip 
in the hateful little town would be 
commenting on ‘‘ Mrs. Travis’s lat- 
est,’’ sol resolved that I would not 
‘o. Accordingly I hunted up Sam— 
’m sure you will remember the 
youthful African who used to convey 
your tender missives to Harry—and 
suggested that Rex, my saddle-horse, 
had seemed a trifle lame when he ex- 
ercised him yesterday. 

“Lord, no, Miss El’nor, he ain’t 
lame. He's jest a-actin’ and projeck- 
in’ round. You orter seen him go 
after I got him out on de pike.’’ I 
slipped a half dollar into Sam’s will- 
ing palm, and suggested that he might 
mention to mamma that Rex had cast 
a shoe, or something of the sort ; and 
though I’m sure he didn’t understand 
my motives, the half dollar appealed 
to his understanding, and I felt sure 
there would be no ride that after- 
noon. And so it proved, for when 
later in the afternoon mamma called 
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Sam up to where we were seated on 
the veranda, and directed him to sad- 
dle Rex and Piccolo, Sam was equal 
to the emergency. 

“‘Lord, Miss Marg’ret, dat Rex 
ain’t got a sign o’ shoe on his lef’ hind 
foot, and he so lame dis mawnin’, he 
kin hardly git about. Ef I'd knowed 
Miss El'nor wanted to use him, I 
‘clare, fore goodness, I'd a tuk him 
over to de shop ; but I been so busy, 
"pears like I don’t have time to see to 
nothin’,”’ and so on ad infinitum. 

No chief justice ever looked more 
preternaturally solemn than did Sam 
when he told that fib, but my guilty 
conscience made me fancy that I could 
hear the jingle of my half dollar in 
his pocket as he walked away, and 
somehow I felt that my little ruse 
had been, like mamma's, a trifle trans- 
parent, the more especially as Mr. 
Clark favored me with a quizzical 
glance that I am yet at a loss to ex- 
plain. I tried to utter some expres- 
sions of polite regret, but I felt my 
face flushing as he looked at me, and 
fearing that my guilty conscience 
would betray me, I went over and 
sat down near Mr, Frazier, the young 
man who is reading law in papa's 
office, and who makes his home with 
us. Iam sure no one will accuse me 
of trying to ensnare his young affec- 
tions, for he looks like an Albino. 
He has white hair, white eyelashes 
and eyebrows, a very florid complex- 
ion, and queer, squinting eyes that 
slant upward like a cat’s. Papa says 
he is a very intelligent young man, 
but he certainly does not look so. 
He always reminds me of ‘‘ Mr. Gup- 
py’’ in ‘‘ Bleak House.’’ He was 
somewhat surprised when I began to 
talk to him, for to tell you the truth 
I had never paid him the slightest 
attention before ; but anything is bet- 
ter than a ride with a man one hates, 
for of course I utterly detest Mr. 
Clark. Why shouldn’t 1? 

I know you must be tired of this 
everlasting subject, but you were 
kind enough to manifest an interest 
in your letter, which tempted me to 
continue my confidences ; then, too, 
remember how you used to write me 
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whole quires about your affair with 
Harry when you were engaged ; so 
I’m only paying you back in the same 
coin. But I will spare you further 
details at present. Present my re- 
gards to Harry, and believe me, 
Lovingly yours, 
Einor. 


Epensurch, Va., July 26, 

My Dearest Girt: Pity me! scold 
me! despise me !—anything ; I am 
worthy of itall. That wretch Frazier 
has proposed to me, and the worst of 
it is that I seem to have encouraged 
him, and manceuvred worse than 
mamma ever did. But I beg you to 
believe that it was wholly uninten- 
tional. I never once dreamed that 


he would care for me—in fact, I never 
thought of him at all. 


I always 





ply wished to avoid the slightest ap- 
pearance of seeking Mr. Clark's so- 
ciety; so you see,in steering away 
from Scylla (Mr. clark). Iam wrecked 
on Charybdis (Mr. Frazier). I can 
see now, as I look back, that it must 
have seemed to him that I was en- 
couraging him frightfully, but he was 
such an absurdity—so completely out 
of the question to my mind—that it 
never occurred to me to regard him 
as anything more than a medium for 
the furtherance of my desire to avoid 
Mr. Clark. Poor Frazier told me 
that I had allowed him to hope, other- 
wise he would not have dared to 
speak, and I could not utter one word 
of apology or excuse, for I could re- 
alize only too clearly how he must 
have interpreted my marked prefer- 
ence for his society. In the end he 
insinuated that I had simply made 
use of him to incite Mr. Clark (think 
of it !) to jealousy, and I was wroth, 
I do assure you. I informed him 
that he was no gentleman—women 
always say that when they are angry 
with a man—not to mention other 
scathing remarks of a like nature. 
I know it seems laughable to you— 
the idea of the feline Frazier in the 
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light of broken-hezrted lover, and I 
a tragedy queen; but, indeed, I did 
not find it amus'ng at the time. I 
felt only disgu‘t, loathing for him, 
and utter contempt for myself. And 
yet I pity the man in a way. Of 
course he'll get over it—men always 
do—but I might have saved him the 
humiliation of a rejection had I not 
been soblind. Itseemssocontempti- 
ble that I should have neglected him 
entirely so long as he could not assist 
me in furthering my ends, and then 
to assume a friendship merely to use 
him for my purposes, and Ican see 
now just how it impressed him. My 
very freedom from the usual coquet- 
tish little arts and wiles of society 
young ladies would make him at- 
tribute a more serious meaning to 
any little kindness I have shown him. 
I know you think I am manifesting a 
superlative egotism, but I assure you 
I am as much humiliated as my worst 
enemy could desire. In fact, I be- 
lieve that it was partly caused by non- 
egotism. Had I been possessed of 
greater vanity, I should have sooner 
suspected the state of Mr. Frazier’s 
emotions, and I give you my word, 
I did not once suspect it. 

Please do not utterly despise me, 
but write to me and give me a word 
of comfort if you can. 

Yours sorrowfully, 
Exivor. 


July 30, 1895. 

My Dear Marie: I am so utterly 
wretched that even your kind letter 
failed to give me comfort. I know I 
am taxing your friendship with my 
constant appeals for sympathy, I 
am not so engrossed in myself that I 
cannot understand that; but if you 
knew what I am suffering, you would 
give me your sympathy unasked. 

Often I waken in the night (and 
you know how much keener one’s 
sensations seem in the dark hours of 
the night) and suffer and live it all 
over again, only intensified many 
times. My own selfishness and for- 
wardness, poor Frazier’s mortifica- 
tion, the stupid gossip, Mr. Clark’s 
contempt—all present themselves in- 
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sistently, and I am so morbid and 
nervous, I hardly know what to do. 

Thursday afternoon,—t laid this let- 
ter aside this morning to take a drive 
with papa. He has really become 
uneasy about me, and insists that I 
need out-door exercise—his panacea 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. 
I rather dreaded it, although I knew 
papa would not catechise me as mam- 
ma would have done. And he did 
not. He treated me with such deli- 
cate consideration ; and though he 
did not understand exactly what the 
trouble was, he avoided the slightest 
reference to any personal subject that - 
would give me pain. I always loved 
papa better than anybody in the 
world, and now I worship him, Fi- 
nally, just before we reached home, 
he asked me if I should not like a 
short visit to Aunt Mary’s. Usually, 
you know, I look forward with any- 
thing but pleasure to visiting this 
respected relative. She makes me 
read aloud to her “ Fuller's Good 
Thoughts’’ and the ‘‘ Heathen Work- 
er’’ till my throat aches, and the only 
social dissipation she permits me is 
to accompany her to the Sewing So- 
ciety. At any other time I should 
have promptly refused, but now—it’s 
anything for a change. It will bea 
kind of penance for my sins. 

I was afraid mamma would not con- 
sent without awkward explanations 
—she still has hopes of Mr. Clark, 
you know—and I knew she would 
put me on the rack and attempt to 
talk it over, and in the present state 
of my nerves I could not endure that, 
you know, so I just confided the 
whole thing to papa, and begged him 
to get me off in some way without un- 
dergoing the maternal inquisition. 
He was so kind, and promised to ar- 
range all that, and I knew he would ; 
and so when to-day at dinner he an- 
nounced that I was going away to- 
morrow, I saw that he had settied it 
with mamma. (Who was it. who said 
she ‘‘ was content to be a woman, be- 
cause she would not have to marry 
one’’ ?) 

I thought Mr. Clark looked sur- 
prised or perhaps offended when this 
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plan was announced, but papa pro- 
ceeded to explain that my aunt had 
not been at all well, and really needed 
me. I do not know whether I am 
glad or sorry that I am going. If I 
had been like other girls, I might have 
had a very pleasant summer. Mr. 
Clark is nothing of a ‘“‘ puppy,”’ and 
I might have been friends with him 
without being forth-putting, and I 
know he would not have misunder- 
stood me. However, it’s all over 
now, and ‘‘ might have beens”’ avail 
nothing. 

Direct your next letter to me at 
Smithville, care Mrs. Mary Worth- 
ington. 

ith much love, I am, as ever, 
Yours affectionately, 
Extnor C. Travis. 


July 30. 

Dear: I just cannot think of sleep 
until I can relieve my overcharged 
heart by writing to you. Since I 
mailed my letter to you this after- 
noon my whole world has changed, 
and I seem to have lived centuries ; 
but let me tell you all about it. 

After tea this evening I wandered 
off to the most retired part of the 
lawn, I presume with a vague notion 
of keeping up my role of tragedy 
queen. I chose the gloomiest spot 
possible—the place, you know, where 
the trumpet vines have grown over 
the trees and formed a kind of arbor. 
Isat there and mooned and moped, 
quite after the approved fashion of 
heroines, and the gloom of the twi- 
light gathered and entered into my 
soul, and the murmur of the wind 
among the trees seemed like regretful 
memories of the past. I listened to 
the insistent voice of the katydid and 
the croaking of a solitary frog, until 
they mingled so completely with my 
musing that I half fancied mamma 
spoke in the voice of the katydid, and 
that poor Frazier poured forth his 
love-fraught plaint in the raucous 
croak of the frog. Then, by some 
occult association of ideas, I found 
myself singing an absurd old song 
I'd learned from the darkies, a bal- 
lad which recounted the adventures 
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of the “frog that went a-courting, 
with sword and pistol by his side.”’ 
Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
cheerful melody was hardly in keep- 
ing with the melancholy thoughts I 
had a moment since been indulging, 
and with a truly feminine transition 
from grave to gay, I simply shrieked 
with laughter, until I was utterly ex- 
hausted, and the tears streamed down 
my cheeks. By-and-by I pulled my- 
self together and wiped the tears from 
my eyes, when, chancing to look up, 
I beheld before me Mr. James Abing- 
don Clark. How long he had been 
standing there, and whether he had 
heard that ridiculous song, I couldn't 
judge. I must have looked decidedly 
blank, for a moment later I heard 
him saying apologetically : 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Travis. 
I hesitated to interrupt you. You 
seemed to be enjoying yourself so 
much. Am I intruding, or may I 
stay and share the fun ?’” 

“Indeed, you are not intruding in 
the least,’’ I said, with what self-com- 
mand I could muster. ‘‘ But I hope, 
Mr. Clark, you will not think I am in 
the habit of indulging in such bac- 
chanalian behavior.”” 

He made a feeble little joke about 
the excellence of our Kentucky corn 
juice tempting even Minerva to be- 
come a Bacchante, and in a few mo- 
ments I found myself talking with him 
more naturally and easily than ever 
before. In fact, I was really enjoy- 
ing the conversation more than I had 
ever thought possible, when suddenly 
it occurred to me that mamma had 
sent him in search of me, hoping that 
this last #¢e-a-##te, in conjunction with 
the gentle influences supposed to at- 
tach to the tender gloaming and the 
twilight hour, might affect the long- 
wished-for consummation. At once 
my doubts vanished ; I felt sure she 
must have sent him. 

I rose at once, with a remark as to 
the lateness of the hour, and was 
about to steal away, when he caught 
my hand, and firmly though very 
gently drew me back to my place on 
the rustic seat beside him. All wom- 
en are silly, I suppose, and I presume 
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I rather liked being taken possession 
of by a stronger will, so I gave in as 
gracefully as possible, because—well 
—I really did not want to go anyhow. 

After that the conversation became 
distinctly personal. He began by 
asking why I had always seemed to 
avoid him, why I had treated him so 
coldly, and, by a natural sequence, 
proceeded to express the hope that 
I might be kinder in the future. 
Whereupon I discovered that he had 
been holding my hand all this while, 
and when I tried to draw it away he 
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—oh, well—I am sure you_can imag- 
ine the rest. I'm sure, my dear, that 
you must have guessed that I—well 
—that I really cared for him all the 
time, though I wouldn’t have admit- 
ted it even to myself. 

As we strolled very slowly to the 
house, the frog gave a dolorous croak, 
but the katydid was silent—presuma- 
bly, as mamma’s understudy, rubbing 
her hands in an ecstasy of delight. 

ELinor. 


Elizabeth D. Giltner. 


TO A GULL. 


OUL of bereaved one, troubled and tossed, 
Searching the sea for the one that was lost ; 


Skimmin 
Seekin; 


the air or riding the wave, 
‘orever that precious one’s grave ; 


Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 
That the soul of some mourning one lives within you ? 


Whom art thou seeking, some brother or son 
Who sank to his rest ere his voyage was done? 
Or was it a husband, or lover so brave 

Who found an unmarked and untended grave? 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the sea holds the one who is dearest to you? 


Bird of the sea, when the dismal winds wail, 

And the breast of the ocean is swept by the gale, 
When the demons of storm in their fierce anger rave, 
And you sink.’neath their wrath to a watery grave, 
Bird of the sea, is it true, is it true, 

That the loved and the lost you find waiting for you? 


Arthur J. Burdick. 


HARTWELLTON BROTHERS, BIBLIOPOLISTS. 


T is the queerest little shop in New 
York, and all the town knows it. 
It goes there for bizarre pam- 
phlets and tracts and magazines that 
are nowhere else to be had ; for back 
numbers of periodicals that have long 
since suspended publication ; for any- 
thing, in short, from a rare old edi- 
tion of Chaucer, that would send in- 
stant delight to the heart of a biblio- 
maniac, to the vers de soci¢té of some 
oddaughter of fortune, in its dainty 
Binding. It is, in truth, a sort of lit- 
erary rag-bag, where, by patient 
searching and tossing about among 
the motley assortment of odds and 
ends, one may often come upon a 
treasure of genuine worth. 

The building itself, driven wedge- 
like between two much more preten- 
tious ones, has stuck there, incongru- 
ously enough, for more years than any 
one in the block remembers. But the 
shop, with its heterogeneous stock, 
and the structure itself, with its 
chrome yellow front and straggling, 
blue-lettered sign, pale in interest be- 
side the proprietors themselves : the 
two frail old men who stand, day 
after day and year after year, behind 
much. mended counters, serving their 
customers with punctilious care, but 


with never a smile of their thin lips, | 


nora single lighting of their stern- 
cut features. 

People have never ceased wonder- 
ing what sorrow could have touched 
their hearts with such a chill as to 
have driven all the light from them, 
leaving them cold, and dark, and ten- 
antless. But only Dr. Grantly, an 
aged and a lonely man like them- 
selves, had ever dared approach them 
on terms of friendly intercourse ; he 
alone had been admitted behind the 
high walls of their reserve, and even 
he had gotten no farther than the first 
dimly lighted antechamber of their 
confidence. But he managed to keep 
his place there, hoping some day the 
inner doors would open to him and 
he could go in and warm up the cold 


interior, as his big, loving heart 
yearned to do. 

They had frequent evenings to- 
gether, these three old men, in the 
comfortable living quarters of ‘the 
brothers, back of the dingy little 
shop, with now a game of chess or 
dominoes, but oftener an uninterrupt- 
ed season of Dickens. And on occa- 
sion, when the warm air of spring 
breathed an_ irresistible invitation 
from beyond the city and its din and 
heat, they had been seen to wander 
for hours among the country woods 
and fields, like liberated urchins from 
school. 

But no other man, woman, or child 
in New York would have had the 
temerity to have taken such priv- 
ileges with them as Dr. Grantly. So 
it was that when young Bob Joselyn, 
hurrying around to their establish- 
ment one stormy winter night, with 
his cousin, Katherine Lennox, on his 
arm, to execute a most important er- 
rand, and found the doors securely 
closed against his not very gentle 
pounding and clamoring for admit- 
tance, he very naturally thought of 
the doctor, in his need, and hunted 
him up at once. 

‘“We want your help, Dr. Grant- 
ly,’ he explained, as they were ushered 
into the comfortable study. ‘‘ Here 
is Katherine Lennox come down from 
Albany for the initial performance of 
‘Sir Osiford’s Wooing,’ and the re- 
hearsal can’t go on without the only 
available prompter’s book, which is 
locked up in the stuffy little shop of 
Hartwellton Brothers, where I took 
it this morning to have its coat mend- 
ed.” 

“But you must have known the 
doors would be closed at six o’clock,”’ 
the doctor said good-naturedly. ‘It 
has been the rule of the house for half 
a century to serve no customers after 
that hour.” 

‘‘We were but five minutes late, 
and they knew we were coming. 
They needn't have ‘stroked their 
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bushel‘ so rigorously,” he protest- 
ed. 

-‘‘ Bob tells me you are the only 
person in New York, except the fire- 
men who went there once on duty, 
who has ever been admitted to this 
strange establishment after closing 
hours,’* Bob's cousin cried, her bright 
eyes full of a winning entreaty, ‘'so 
we came to you for aid. It really 
means so much to us, and not to us 
alone, for at this very moment there 
are twenty people on the way to a re- 
hearsal that cannot proceed without 
that book.” 

Dr. Grantly got up and put on his 
big top coat. ‘‘ Come on,’’ he said 
cheerily ; ‘‘it is but a step around 
there, and we will see what we can do. 
Ihave a key,” he explained, as they 
tramped along abreast through the 
snow, ‘‘and I will let you into the 
shop proper, where you must wait 
very quietly until I see if I can have 
this precept set aside in your be- 
half.”” 

It was dusky and cold in the small 
interior, and Bob Joselyn sat down 
grumpily near the entrance, growling 
to himself about the inaccessibleness 
of certain sultans and bibliopolists. 
But the girl, having akeen pleasure in 
unusual surroundings, moved softly 
about among the queer assortment in 
a kind of ecstasy, bending reverently 
over some time-touched volume, or lift- 
ing it that she might read its lettering 
by the light from the street stream- 
ing in through a half-drawn blind. 
Presently she found herself standing 
near a baize door through which their 
emissary had vanished, and before 
she realized it her eyes had fastened 
themselves eagerly on the scene be- 
yond, visible through the bit of glass 
in its upper panel. 

Two feeble old men were sitting at 
a table covered with a thin damask 
covering, on which a smoking repast 
was served, the pitce de résistance being 
a wild duck with little pdfés of chest- 
nut dressing all about him. There 
was an old silver coffee urn at one 
corner of the table, from which a 
wreath of steam coiled fragrantly, 
and a bottle of muscatel, with two 
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well-filled glasses beside it, shone 
redly in the light of a swinging 
lamp. 

The doctor stood, his back to a 
small fireplace, talking earnestly ; 
but there was an amused expression 
of helplessness on his strong face, for 
the heads of the two old men were 
shaking in unison. 

Bob Joselyn got up and crossed to 
the front door. ‘‘It’s beastly in 
here; my lungs are reeking with 
must already,”’ said he, and he flung 
it open savagely. 

A great gust of wind came whirl- 
ing in, the baize door flew open at its 
breath, and before the girl could move, 
she stood revealed to the occupants 
of the inner room. 7 

The two bibliopolists rose trem- 
blingly, their eyes fixed on her face 
with a pitiful rigidity, the color of 
ashes spreading over their wan fea- 
tures. 

‘Oh, forgive me!”’ she cried rue- 
fully. “I must have startled you. 
I passed so near the door I could not 
help seeing in, and it was so likea 
picture, the three of you here to- 
gether, I stood for a moment looking 
before I realized how rude a thing 
was doing.” 

The snow was on her furs and the 
tendrils of her black hair were tipped 
with it, but the color of summer's 
richest roses was in her cheeks, and 
her eyes shone; she made a charm- 
ing picture of appeal as she stood 
waiting, half timorously, half smil- 
ingly, for their pardon. But they 
only continued to stare at her ina 
dazed sort of hush that seemed to 
breathe from them and hold the doc- 
tor in its spell likewise. She moved 
uneasily ; surely her intrusion had 
not been such an unpardonable thing 
that they should refuse her even a 
word of civil greeting; their fierce 
dark eyes burning at her so brightly 
from beneath their white brows gave 
her a creepy, uncomfortable sensa- 
tion, very strange to her. 

“Tam sorry,” she repeated, ‘‘ very 
sorry. Please believe me.” 

“Whoare you?” Joseph Hartwell- 
ton, the older, demanded, and his 
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voice was faint, as though uttered by 
stiffened lips. 

The doctor came quickly forward. 
“The young lady is Miss Katherine 
Lennox, from Albany ; she has come 
down especially to participate in some 
private theatricals the young people 
have arranged, and we will both es- 
teem it an inestimable favor if you 
will just let us have that book, 
Joseph.”” 

““We don’t deserve any kindness 
from you, breaking in like marauders ; 
but if you should find it in your 
hearts to show us any, we shall be a 
thoroughly grateful looting party,” 
with a bright little smile coming back 
to her lips. 

“*T will get you the book,’’ the old 
man said simply, and he crossed tot- 
teringly toward her. 

* But his brother was before him, 
motioning him back. ‘‘It is I who 
am younger ; let me,”’ said he. 

‘*No, no !’” she cried. with a pretty 
imperativeness. ‘I shall not permit 
either of you toserve me. You must 
let Dr. Grantly give me the book as 
we go out. And thank you, many 
times for your goodness."” 

“She is right,” the doctor said, 
and he took a candle from the man- 
tel, and lighting it, went out in search 
of the book. 

The girl did not follow him at 
once ; something in the faces staring 
up at her seemed to hold her there 
against her will. ‘‘I hope you have 
forgiven us this invasion,’’ she said 
wistfully. ‘‘I do not like to go, feel- 
ing we have disturbed or displeased 

ou.”” 

“There has been nothing to for- 
give,” the older bookseller said quiet- 
ly, and he bowed to her with a quaint 
old-fashioned courtliness that went 
straight to her heart, 

“We wish you a successful rendi- 
tion of ‘ Sir Osiford’s Wooing,’ ’’ his 
brother ventured in his soft, waver- 
ing tones, and he too bowed his white 
head low before her. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you !"’ she 
cried, immensely relieved ; she had a 
good little heart hidden away beneath 
the enamel of worldly airs and graces, 
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and she disliked to give annoyance 
even to these strange old booksellers. 
“ And if it is so, it will be because of 
your kindness. Good night ;"* and 
lifting her fur-bordered skirt from 
contact with the dusty floor, she ran 
happily out through the semi-dark- 
ness of the shop to the light beyond, 
where the doctor and Bob Joselyn 
were awaiting her. 

After she had gone the brothers 
sat staring across their untouched re- 
past at the door where she had van- 
ished. The duck grew cold upon its 
platter, the steam died from the 
mouth of the silver urn, and the pota- 
toes were sodden before either moved ; 
then one rose feebly, and, pouring 
the coffee back into the boiler, set it 
again upon the coals. 

“You must have your coffee, 
Joseph ; you have the headache when 
you do not take it,” he said, and his 
voice had a strangely tender intona- 
tion. 

“And you, if you are deprived of 
your dinner! Let- us proceed with 
our meal.”” 

They drew their chairs in silence to 
the table, spreading tattered damask 
napkins over their worn black-trou- 
sered knees, serving each his portion 
of the repast with the dignified deft- 
ness that characterized even their 
most trivial doings. Then they made 
a brave attempt to eat, but the task 
they had set for themselves was hard. 

“There are times when a man can- 
not eat,'’ Robert Hartwellton said, 
and he rose as though impatient with 
himself for having tried, and went 
over to his chair beside the fire. 

His brother laid down his fork and 
followed him. For a considerable 
time neither spoke. Even those who 
have lived long and lovingly together 
are slow to touch with words the 
things that lie nearest their hearts. 
Then Robert Hartwellton spoke, his 
eyes on the flames : 

“‘She must have been Margaret's 
daughter.”” 

“Margaret's granddaughter.” 

“* Margaret a grandmother !"" 

“If Margaret is living to-day she is 
seventy years old.” 


it has been fifty years 


“She broke our hearts? Yes, it 
has been fifty years,” in a tense voice. 

“* And yet they call time a healer !"" 
bitterly. 

“There are two methods of heal- 
ing ; one is from the heart out—the 
only radical cure ; the other is mere- 
ly a surface affair, a healing over of 
the visible wound.”” 

“TI know,” said he, sadly, and he 
rose and brought a fagot and placed 
it on the coals. 

Silence fell again upon them, bro- 
ken only by the snapping of the resin 
in the wood. A cat asleep in the 
shadows of the room rose stretching- 
ly, and, crossing to the hearth, rolled 
itself into a ball of dusty white, and 
was soon asleep again. A street 
gamin passing the windows whistled 
a popular Bowery air in shrill, waver- 
ing treble. 

“* She had Margaret's eyes.”” 

“The girl? Yes, and her pure 
profile, and the setting of her head 
on her high-bred throat,”’ reminis- 
cently. 

“It was as if she herself had come 
back to us,’’ softly. 

“* She had Margaret's insatiate love 
of conquest,” sternly ; ‘did you not 
see that ?”” 

“T thought it only her desire to be 
forgiven that made her linger,"’ a 
touch of reproach in his voice. 

“Tt was the same feeling inembryo 
that actuated her grandmother fifty 
years ago to lure and lead us with 
her wiles until she could feel our 
hearts beneath her little feet, where 
she ground them mercilessly.”’ 

“Hush, brother, I cannot bear 
even now to hear her maligned.” 

“T speak the truth !’’ the old man 
cried defiantly. ‘‘I tell you, these 
well-bred, well-poised women, who 
live off men’s affections and drink in 
their love like flowers do the dew ; 
who require to be nurtured on hom- 
age and adoration and ceaseless de- 
votion, and are incapable of giving 
out anything in return but toleration 
—a pretty, smiling, polite toleration, 
I admit, but the most maddening 
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thing on earth for a man to bear, 
nevertheless—these women will find 
a fearful account against them when 
the time for settling such things 
comes! They are like the roses that 
grow among the weeds,’’ he went on 
fiercely, “the poor, homely weeds, 
that shield and protect them, and en- 
rich the earth about them, and give 
them of their very best—the best, 
which is bad enough, God knows, 
but which is all they have, and these 
women-roses accept it and thrive and 
grow upon it ; then suddenly they lift 
their pure, proud heads above them, 
and gather themselves away from con- 
tact with such coarse fibre as the weeds 
are made of. And the weeds are 
stunted and die, inch by inch; but 
they do not notice it, these rarely 
beautiful flowers above them. Some- 
times, perhaps, a stray breeze blows 
their faces down for a brief moment, 
and they wonder in a far off, indiffer- 
ent way at the dwarfed and broken 
leafage about them.”” 

Robert Hartwellton leaned out of 
his chair, his eyes full of an inex- 
pressible bitterness. ‘‘ Or, what is 
infinitely worse for the weeds,”’ said 
he, ‘is that they come to know after 
awhile that the rose they have wor- 
shipped is cankered and unworthy ; 
then they lose faith in every flower 
in the garden. And oh! a faithless 
existence is a terrible thing."” 

“There is not a man in a thousand 
who can withstand the tearing down 
of hisideals. Some of them gostum- 
bling through life grasping for some- 
thing to lift into the empty niches. 
The others go to the devil.”’ 

“Do you know, Joseph, I some- 
times wish we had gone to the devil."” 

“Tt would have been much more 
interesting during the process ; but 
the final achievement of our destina- 
tion might not have been equally 
gratifying,”’ dryly. 

“It would have been against the 
teaching of our mother and the 
promptings of our hearts,’’ simply. 

“Yes, it was best to let bad enough 
alone.” 

“*T hope she will not come again,” 
after a little time of silence. 
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“*It would be better if she did not, 
much better; but—she is very like 
Margaret,”’ wistfully. 

“T should not wish to see her nor 
be reminded of her,’’ Joseph Hart- 
wellton said sternly, and he went, 
leaning on his cane, up into the shop. 

In the flood of light about the door 
arose lay, where it had fallen from 
among the girl’s furs. The old eyes 
saw it, and the old body bent till the 
half-palsied fingers could touch and 
clasp it. ‘‘ Yes, she is very like her 
—like Margaret, whom I loved,” the 
old voice whispered quiveringly, and 
he bent his head until his lips touched 
the bruised white petals. 





A woman came out the wide en- 
trance of the Hotel Belvador, and 
stood for a moment inside the storm 
doors, looking up and down the busy 
street ; she was an old woman, and 
her frail, delicate face had the look of 
a runaway child upon it as she peered 
nervously out. It was nearing the 
close of a winter day, and the snow 
lay heavily in the interstices of the 
street. She trembled a little in her 
fur wrappings, and the violets on her 
bonnet shivered at the breath of the 
wind as it crept in through the partial- 
ly opened door. 

A porter, seeing her hesitating 
there, came out toher. ‘‘ Has your 
carriage been detained, madam ?"’ he 
asked. “If you will just step back 
to the fire, I will see to it for you."” 

“T have not called a carriage,”’ 
said she. 

“Then, if you wish, I will do it for 
you.” 

“T do not wish it,” she declared ; 
and, gathering her silken skirts, 
she went boldly out into the storm. 
The first dash of it took her breath, 
and she reeled just a little, clinging 
to the umbrella she carried, cane-like, 
to help her over the slippery pave- 
ments. 

“* They shall not stop me,” she said 


reassuringly. ‘‘I am my own mis- 
tress. I shall go where I please and 
as I please."" 


Her progress in the face of the gale 
was toilful, but she kept bravely on, 
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holding her head well up, so that her 
eyes might keep in range of the 
names on the signs above the shop 
doors. She was not accustomed to 
walking out alone, for they kept her 
close at home during such weather as 
this, and she had not known how the 
wind, beating in her face, would ag- 
gravate the pain at her lungs. Her 
eyes swam a little because of the 
great snowflakes dancing before 
them, and her feet stung with the 
cold. Her destination seemed very 
far away, yet she had been told it 
was just around thecorner. Sudden- 
ly a name on one of the street signs 
stood out from all the others, and she 
turned the knob of the wedged-in 
shop of Hartwellton brothers. 

The light on the snow had blinded 
her, and she stood for a moment try- 
ing to see about her. 

“Will you not take this ‘chair, 
madam? You are fatigued,’’ she 
heard a polite, old-fashioned voice 
inquire as the younger bookseller 
stood before her. 

She sank into the proffered chair, 
her hand pressed hard against her 
breast, where the pain had grown 
into a sharp, stinging thing robbing 
her of her breath. She could see 
now, and she looked with pathetic 
eagerness from one stern, calm face 
to the other, as they were turned to 
her in polite attention. 

“* Do you not know me ?"” she cried. 
“Tam Margaret Dunwood.”” 

For a moment they only stared at 
her speechlessly, their eyes fixed on 
her face; then Joseph Hartwellton 
broke the silence. ‘‘ We are very 
happy to be honored by a visit from 
Mrs. Lennox,’’ he said stiffly, as he 
bowed low to her over a pile of un- 
sorted magazines. 

But the younger bibliopolist came 
toward her, stretching out his hand. 
“Margaret!” he said brokenly. 

“Tt is Robert, is it not?’ she 
questioned tremulou: “You have 
grown so much alike. 

“Yes, it is Robert,” still holding 
her hand. 

‘“*T have come to ask you to forgive 
me. I am going to die soon, you see, 
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and I could not go happily without 
hearing you say you had pardoned 
all my sins against you. Will you?" 
she faltered, looking appealingly at 
them, “I did not know you cared 
for me sincerely in those old days, so 
long ago. A woman seldom realizes 
the depth of a man's affection for her. 
I was a girl, with only a girl's con- 
ceptions. I thought your wounds 
were merely pride wounds ; that after 
your pride was well your hearts would 
be well likewise. If I had known that 
you had suffered so through me I 
would have come to you years ago 
and begged you to let some nobler 
love light up your lives. I would 
have shown you the folly of grieving 
over one so unworthyas I. ButI did 
not know until Katherine, my grand- 
daughter, told me of her visit here. 
And then I would have come to you 
on my knees, if there had been no 
other way, to beg you to forgive me. 
I told them I wanted to come to New 
York to see Dr. Barrington ; that I 
wanted to live ; but I wanted forgive- 
ness, that I might not fear to die.” 

She talked rapidly, too rapidly for 
her strength, and she began to cough, 
faintly at first, then more violently, 
till the handkerchief she held to her 
lips was stained with blood. ~ 

“ Margaret !"" they cried ; and the 
love of her they had tried through all 
the years to kill was in their cry. 

She smiled up at them faintly. A 
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boy came into the shop to make a 
purchase ; at sight of them he turned, 
and went softly out. 

“* Nature puts the love of love into 
some women's hearts, and it rules 
them like a despot,’’ she panted. 
“*Men call it vanity, but it is not 
that ; it is merely the love of being 
loved ; but it plays the saddest havoc 
in so many lives. I had not begun 
to fight it when I met and cursed you 
both. I wasso lonely and so hungry 
for affection—vou cannot understand, 
I know; but I meant no harm. I 
thought you would be unscathed. I 
could forget then, and I believed you 
could,” sadly. ‘‘ But I have been 
punished,” she went on quiveringly. 
“Tt is not wrong to tell it now. All 
my life long I have desired to know 
a perfect love; my last days have 
come, and the knowledge of it is not 
mine. I have lived upon stones. 

They bent in silence beside her. 

“In a little while I shall have to 

‘0,"" she whispered simply. ‘* Must 

go unforgiven ?”” 

Joseph Hartwellton laid his hand 
reverently over hers. ‘‘ We forgive 
you, Margaret, and may He forgive 
us for having presumed to sit jn judg- 
ment upon you,”’ he said solemnly. 

She made no answer, but she lifted 
her face, and it had such a light of 
peace and gladness and heart-rest 
shining upon it that they bowed their 
heads before it. 








Alma Martin, 





JULIA’S PRIZE. 


HE Carpenters had fallen on 
evil days of late years, and evil 
tongues. All the male mem- 

bers of the family had perished in the 
war; Bethel, their home, had been 
sold from over their heads, and here 
they were living in the parsonage at 
Bevinsville, where the village could 
not keep a parson because it was too 
poor, although it was making shift 
to support a race-course. There was 
no denying the bitterer fact, either, 
that Julia, the youngest scion, was 
the chief cause of the evil tongues. 
It was she who had disturbed their 
breakfast with this announcement : 

“* There is to be a prize of $500 in 
gold and a saddle at the next race, 
grandma.” 

“Don’t mention that place in my 
hearing, Julia.” 

Although Mrs, Carpenter was able 
to save her ears from that unpleasant- 
ness, it was different with her eyes. 
From the window directly in front of 
her, beyond the thin screen of trees, 
beyond the sloping garden, beyond 
the road, spread a broad level stretch, 
once the pride of the outlying lands 
of Bethel ; now, alas! enclosed in 
the centre with a circular fence and 
dotted here and there with buildings 
which could be taken for nothing 
more than they were—stables. These 
buildings were a good half mileaway, 
so Mrs. Carpenter pretended she 
could not see them ; but indeed I do 
not think she used much pretence, 
poor lady ; she saw the field always 
as she used to see it in her pride of 
life, a waving sea of golden wheat. 

“T think the sound of $500 in gold 
very pleasant,”’ said Julia stoutly. 

‘* Ah-h !'" the two elder ladies sigh- 
edundertheir breath, What wouldn’t 
$sco do? All their pressing little 
miseries and ignominies could be 
done away with, and some sense _of 
independence revive for them, But 
they hushed the sighs quickly ; they 
were not a complaining family. 

‘* Some of the horses from Bethel 
are going to run,”’ went on Julia. 


“* Nothing seems sacred any more.”” 
It was Miss Dolly who spoke dismal- 
ly, remembcring the former quict at- 
mosphere of Bethel. 

“Tt was different, child, in your 
father’s day ; but those times are 
gone, and we must not think of them 
too much.”* 

“‘T shall always remember that 
Bethel was a respectable and a re- 
spected house, mother.” 

“One of Ariel’s colts, too, Aunt 
Dolly, and only two years older than 
my Philly. The man that bought 
Bethel bought her at—”” 

“* Julia, for pity’s sake !’’ interrupt- 
ed her aunt, ‘‘ where did you learn 
all this—this—horse-talk ?’” 


“Oh, I’ve been talking to Mr. 
Rawlins.”” 
“ToRawlins! Zo Rawlins! Now, 


Julia, I see you plainly disregard your 

grandmother's feelings and mine. 

What we say goes in at one ear and 

out at the other. From this time on 

I forbid you to say a word to Rawlins 

or anybody else connected with that 
lace,”” 

“It’s too late, Aunt Dolly. I've 
entered my name for the run next 
week.’’ She tried to keep her voice 
firm, but until now she had not re- 
alized what an awful deed she was 
about to commit. ‘Commit’’ and 
“* deed”’ seemed the fitting words just 
then. 

They both caught their breath and 
stared at her. It went to her heart 
to see how deadly pale her poor old 
grandmother was. Indeed, it was a 
stab into the pride of that gentle 
heart. Julia found herself clutching 
at her excuse, and began in shame- 
faced haste : 

“Indeed, grandma, I am not doing 
this out of wilfulness, but it sets me 
wild to see you needing so much. 
Our rent is due, poor Philly must be 
fed, and I can do nothing else to 
make money. Aunt Dolly can teach. 
I am not even fit for that, nor to 
make anybody’s clothes, nor to work 
in anybody’s kitchen, Don’t you 
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see, if I can get the five hundred— 
oh, grandma !"* 

She got up and went around the 
table, but the stricken woman drew 
her head away from the touch, and 
hid her cheek in the high back of the 
chair. 

‘*Grandma,”’ Julia began again, 
but this time the tremolo was too 
strong to hasten her words. ‘‘ There 
really is nothing in it. It takes only 
a few minutes, and no one forgets 
that lam Miss Carpenter. And the 
five hundred! Why, think—’’ 

“Sit down, Julia,” her aunt said 
coldly ; ‘‘ sit down and leave mother 
alone. Don’t you know that we 
would not touch one cent of that 
money, even if you were headstrong 
enough to persist in your disgraceful 
plan?” 

Julia looked at her aunt. She had 
never thought her harsh before, but 
now she saw what an accentuated 
chin was her aunt's, and how firmly 
she closed her lips, unaware that her 
own had the same unyielding out- 
line. Her grandmother rose and 
went out of the room in silence. 

‘* No—not one cent,’ repeated her 
aunt, 

Julia rested her chin in her palm, 
and looked down at her plate. The 
unrepentant pose vexed the elder 
woman, and she began again : 

“*T can scarcely believe when I look 
at you that you can entertain such an 
idea, such a depraved idea. Have you 
any conception of what races are ?”’ 

“A little better one than yours, 
Aunt Dolly. Lused to go with Uncle 
Catesby."” 

“Uncle Catesby! Your Uncle 
Catesby was not a young woman." 

‘Blessed Uncle Catesby!"’ Julia 
sighed lightly, tracing the pattern of 
an ivy leaf in the table-cloth with a 
fork. 

“* Are you aware that swearing goes 
on there ?”” 

““T needn't swear, Aunt Dolly,”’ 
Julia said, with a laugh between irri- 
tation and amusement. 

“You will hear it, though! And 
don’t you see that ‘the whole per- 
formance is wicked ?"”’ 
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‘‘ All I can see is the purse and a 
few minutes of Philly’s fastest paces. 
I can't see anything beyond that, 
Aunt Dolly ; don’t ask me to.”’ 

She walked to the east window, 
and stood looking out toward the 
square white church, shadowed by 
its aged yellow locusts, The hil- 
locks surrounding it were of varying 
degrees of cultivation, but from the 
window, briars, eglantine, ivy, and 
rose vines waved side by side. 

“Tt is a pity you cannot ;” her aunt 
was agitatedly opening the coffee- 
pot, and casting preoccupied glances 
atthe dregs. “It is a pity, because 
you are ruining all your chances,”” 

‘““What chances?’ Julia turned 
around, 

““Why, your chance of marriage, 
for one.’’ Her aunt was reared inthe 
old school of maidenhood, which 
looked upon affection and its rela- 
tions as dear and sacred, and men- 
tion of them not to be made except 
under stress. The flush that rose to 
her cheek was the protest of her 
schooled heart. 

‘*My chance of marriage !"’ Julia 
spoke with some bitterness, Her 
heart was making its protest, in the 
modern way, aloud, ‘‘I will tell you 
the truth about my chance of mar- 
riage. Ever since I was seventeen I 
have kept that chance in mind. 
am telling you the truth, Aunt Dolly ; 
for seven long years I ‘have waited, 
and that, I think, is sacrifice enough 
tothechance. Now that lam twenty- 
five, [ shall earn money and—ride at 
that race.”’ 

She did not know with what force 
she flung the last few words across 
the table. Miss Carpenter received 
the whole speech as a blow, and rose 
saying 

‘s ‘Then I can do nothing more than 
imitate mother, and leave you alone." 
At the door she turned her fine, large 
figure, and levelling her dark eyes at 
her niece, added: ‘‘I think it only 
right to tell you, however, that I 
shall ask Mr. Murdoch to speak to 
you.” 

This was as severe a threat as Miss 
Dolly could make. Few were ever 
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known to persist in an undertaking 
after Mr. Murdoch had finished his 
exhortations. 

“Then I shall have to set a trap 
for him ;"' but the door closed with a 
gentle bang on the words, and Julia, 
sitting alone, shrugged her shoulders. 
In spite of her philosophic shrug, her 
purpose grew gigantic before her 
eyes, and black with a thousand 
nameless social dangers. She half 
faltered ; only her belief in Philly’s 
speed and desperation at the thought 
of the five hundred going to any one 
else supported her. 

“It's Philly's half-sister that is the 
only horse to fear,’ she argued. ‘‘I 
almost made Rawlins admit that. 
The man who bought Bethel owns 
her, and he already has hundreds of 
thousands. He sha'n't have mine.’”’ 

But during the days that passed 
there were many times she faltered. 
The uniform, sad_ coldness, as of one 
beyond the brink, with which her 
aunt and grandmother regarded her, 
oppressed her. The thought of fail- 
ure dismayed her—failure, with its 
consequent degradation, social low- 
ering, disgrace to the two who loved 
her. She was clear-sighted enough 
to know that only a triumphant win- 
ning of the goal could justify her, and 
that hardly in others’ eyes. Some- 
times a heavy apathy would dull her 
blood, tempting her to keep in the 
beaten path. On the other hand, a 
circumstance or two sufficed tuo 
strengthen her resolution ; but I think 
it was rent day that irrevocably de- 
cided her, 

That morning Julia was washing 
dishes at the table, humming as she 
worked, when she heard the shrill 
voice of the landlady’s youngest child. 

“Please, ma'am, Mrs. Carpenter, 
ma says could you spare her the rent 
this morning ?”” 

There was a pause, during which 
Julia checked the rinsing of the cups 
to listen. 

“Tell yo’ ma, my dear," Mrs. Car- 
penter's soft old voice went on, vi- 
brating with mortification, ‘‘ that I 
won't be able to let her have it this 
morning, but perhaps—"" 
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“*She tol’ me to ask,”’ the childish 
treble answered, ‘‘if she couldn't 
have it next week ?”’ 

“Next week? Iwill try next week, 
my child.’’ Hope was in her voice— 
hope which ever sped elusive before 
the Carpenters, lighting up the fu- 
ture. 

Julia listened no further, but wiped 
the dishes emphatically, saying, 

“Philly shad/ run !"" 

Every day she managed to find a lit- 
tle time to practise with Philly along 
the pine road leading to Odrick’s 
Corner. It was an excellent bit of 
ground, as level as a table, and in 
this dry fall weather in just the con- 
dition for trying the mare's speed. 
The two would come thundering 
down the track, the slim, bay-coated 
mare fairly flying, her small head 
stretched even with her shoulders, 
with ears laid flat and scarlet-lined, 
dilated nostril, the rider bending for- 
ward with firm hand and glowing 
cheeks. The dull pine stems echoed 
with hoof-beats, and the birds, scared 
at first, learned to look down calmly 
onthe active pair. That adventurous 
blood of hers, her father’s sailor 
blood, so hard to keep in quiet chan- 
nels, surged with the joy of motion, 
and made her long ardently for the 
applauding crowd, the exquisite ex- 
citement of triumph. 

In the easy trot homeward vivacity 
was still keen enough within her to 
cause laughter when she remembered 
Mr. Murdoch’s Sunday visit. The 
light sound rising clearly from the 
trough of the road to the negro cab- 
ins, clinging like swallows’ nests to 
the banks, brought a brown face or 
two to look down upon her. She 
could still see the melancholy gentle- 
man standing with the look of dis- 
may, as he had stood after opening 
the conversation, non-committally 
with a reference to the book she held 
in her hand. 

“A pleasant occupation, Miss Ju- 
lia ; a pleasant occupation this lovely 
day.” 

“Tt is extremely interesting, Mr. 
Murdoch."’ 

“Suitable Sunday reading, I hope.” 
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“* Voltaire," lifting absorbed eyes. 

“Vol-ol- !’’ stuttered the astound- 
ed man. Then he walked from the 
room, saying in stern disgust to Miss 
Dolly, who waited hopefully without, 
“Let her go, madam ; I advise you 
to let her go on her way !"” 

Julia, meanwhile, thanked her Ol- 
lendorf which enabled her to under- 
stand a word here and there on the 
page. 

The Bevinsville race-course was 
new, and showed its newness. The 
stand was not yet painted, and you 
had to be careful as you leaned over 
the railing not to run splinters into 
your unwary hands. The judges’ 
seat was new—that is, in its present 
capacity. For years it had served as 
a comfortable settee at the post- 
office ; now seen under the brilliant 
October sky in its elevated place, it 
had a shrinking aspect. The scales 
belonged to the butcher, and, rumor 
said, were none too trustworthy. 
However crude the fittings may have 
looked in the eyes of strangers, to 
the natives, as carriage after carriage 
turned into the enclosure, the scene 
was very gratifying. 

The afternoon sky arched over the 
ground and lighted’ up the groups of 
ladies, as gay in attire as the frost- 
stricken leaves; sporting men in 
plaids and checks jingling with 
chains ; youths immaculate in fine 
cloth and stiff hats, and an all-per- 
vading, sunburnt, country element. 
Across the circle toward the tent in 
the centre surged a black line of men 
and boys. Meagre jockeys lounged 
just within the stable-doors chewing 
Straws or staring back at the inter- 
ested faces that looked at them over 
the edge of the stand. Along in 
front, lining the low wall that fenced 
the track, were gentlemen in clusters 
of twos and threes. Those more in 
touch with civilization could be dis- 
tinguished by their modish garments, 
while the sparer figures with wide- 
rimmed hats and overcoats flung on 
like cloaks were men of Fairfax, pure 
and simple. 

Although Rawlins had not divulged 
the secret of Philly’s rider, there was 
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an unwonted interest abroad, This 
may have been due to the presence 
of the owner of Bethel, a gentleman, 
it was said, who had seen most of the 
great racing places of the country. 

When the time came for Julia to 
mount, she walked out of the passage 
with a heart beating so painfully that 
it seemed to her she could feel or 
hear nothing else. Rawlins had ar- 
ranged considerately for her to come 
out by a little hallway through which 
no one else passed. As she stepped 
out into the slanting afternoon light 
all looked in surprise, and some in 
not a little annoyance. 

The place seemed alive, horses 
twisting and turning under the curb- 
ing hands of their riders, men mount- 
ing, owners looking critically at a 
bridle or girth. There was a pause 
in the babble of voices, and Julia felt 
herself hotly under a fire of eyes. It 
seemed an eternity before Philly, led 
by Jimison, appeared in the stable- 
door, but the touch of the mare’s satin 
skin and the proud air of her head 
reanimated her mistress. She felt 
the stirrup and looked to the buckles. 

‘Allow me,”’ said a voice at her 
side. She turned with a shiver of 
apprehension, and saw a somewhat 
florid gentleman in pearl gray cloth- 
ing politely offering to mount her. 
She drew back coldly, 

“ Jimison always mounts me, thank 
you.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He relin- 
quished his place to Jimison, and in 
an instant Philly with her rider flew 
past him like a bird. 

“That's the only thing on the 
whole ground for you to be afraid 
of, Mr. Litchfield." Rawlins indi- 
cated Philly. ‘* That hoss couldn't 
help winnin’.’ 

“Mighty like my bay," the gentle- 
man in gray answered, removing his 
eyes from Julia long enough to glance 
at Philly’s shining Hanks. 

“She has good cause to be, sir; 
she’s own sister to yours out of Ariel."’ 

“Indeed !""| Mr, Litchfield was in- 
terested. ‘‘ Then this is some of the 
Bethel stock ?”” 

** Both hoss and rider, sir. 


That's 
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Miss Julia Carpenter, the smahtest 
oung lady in ten miles ; I might say 
in the county. Lord only knows 
what she's goin’ to bring down on 
her head! I don’t. The two old 
ladies over yonder hate a race wuss 
than pizen, and so did the old Com- 
modo’. But ‘twuz different with Mr. 
Catesby, his brother, who left this 
colt to Miss Julia. I used to manage 
all Mr. Catesby’s hosses.’’ 

‘Over yonder? I didn’t know the 
Bethel people were still in the county.” 

‘Livin’ right in the pahsonage 
behind the trees thar,’’ said Raw- 
lins, pointing with a callous hand. 
‘They've rented it now for the last 


y, where's your parson?” 
Mr. Litchfield shifted his position so 
that he could keep an eye on Julia 
while giving attention to Rawlins. 

“‘Too po’ to keep him. They sold 
the pahsonage some five years ago.”” 

**Too poor !’’ said Mr. Litchfield 
with a smile of amusement ; ‘‘ why, 
it seems to me, Rawlins, that you're 
pretty prosperous here.’’ 

“Oh, here,’ said Rawlins mod- 
estly ; ‘you see, Mr. Litchfield, folks 
need a change once in a while. 
*Twuz church sociables when the old 
Commdo’ lived. This field right 
here used to be Bethel property. It 
was Catesby Carpenter that lost it— 
racin’, so they say. But the others 
managed to lose one way or another, 
on niggers (never wouid sell any), 
and in the war, and so on. I might 
say it to you in confidence, sir, that 
I have good cause to think that po’ 
young lady yonder come here to-day 
to ride just because they need money. 
But the old ladies ain't goin’ to look 
at it, sir, I know jt as well as my 
name’s Rawlins.”’ 

On the stand Julia had captured 
the admiration that lurks in every 
Southern breast for handsome horses 
and women. Glances of interest and 
admiration were showered upon her. 
If wishes could bring success, her 
contest was an easy one, for they fell 
from the lips of enthusiastic youths, 
from the red lips of girls, in gallant 
phrase from men of middle age, 
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somewhat measured and reserved 
from matrons, as from those who had 
a private opinion on the subject. At 
the rail comments were freer. 

“It's the old Commodore's grand- 
daughter, man,” an onlooker was 
saying. ‘‘I reckon he'd turn in his 
grave if he was to know it.” 

“*Shouldn’t wonder,” was the an- 
swer. ‘* She's as fine a figu’ as her 
mare. Damn pretty, too.’” 

A flush mounted to the face of the 
gentleman in pearl gray, who was 
leaning over the wall watching Phil- 
ly’s antics and Philly's graceful rider. 
He turned around : 

“Your pardon, gentlemen," he 
said; ‘‘ you shall answer to me for 
any further comments on that young 
lady.”’ 

Julia mounted was a different Julia 
from the heavy-hearted girl who had 
stepped out into the field. She was 
in a secure seat, she knew every mo- 
tion of the animal beneath her, she 
knew the strength in her own arm. 
Blood and high-hearted excitement 
sang in her veins, and she was every 
whit as impatient as the spirited 
mare. That glasses were levelled at 
her, that the male lining at the balus- 
trade grew momentarily thicker, that 
comments of all sorts were made she 
knew, but could feel the weight of 
none, so fully had she entered into 
her work. 

At last, after many false starts, the 
flag was down and they were really 
off. The lorgnettes that watched the 
flying figure could not watch the 
surging blood that rose about her 
temples and beat in her ears, shutting 
out all sounds except the thundering 
hoof-beats of the nearest horse. She 
could see nothing but the brown 
track ahead of Philly's ears ; field, 
fence—the thin following line inside 
the fence, all were invisible. On and 
on she swept, Philly’s tiny hoofs 
scarcely touching the ground. Now 
they were rounding the homeward 
curve, and Julia, leaning far forward, 
became conscious that only one rider 
was ahead of her—not a full length 
ahead either. Philly's nose has 
passed her flank. It is the mare from 
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Bethel, Philly’s sister and counter- 
part. Only a little distance lies be- 
tween, them and the goal, and the 
man is a lighter weight than she, 
lighter in bone and flesh, firmer in 
muscle. For a second Julia has a 
devouring envy of the thin figure, 
whose unwavering, outstretched arm 
she watches, with its steel hand and 
whip-cord veins. One second only, 
and then they thunder side by side, 
for a long time it seems to Julia. 
She is conscious that the man has 
glanced at her, is conscious that only 
a short length ahead is the stand with 
its brilliant, applauding crowd, and 
together hot-blooded determination 
and despair fight within her. She 
wrenched Philly sharply to one side, 
rising. in her stirrup and throwing her 
weight on the mare's shoulders, and 
like an arrow passed the bay on the 
inner side. An instant more and, 
amid shouts and waving of handker- 
chiefs, Philly flew past, a good half 
length ahead of the other. 

hen she could rein in the excited 
animal and turn back, it was no 
longer with scarlet cheeks and firm 
arm ; she was pale and trembling, 
conscious that her hair was falling in 
a long, disordered braid about her 
shoulders. She slipped from her 
saddle at the paddock door into a 
pair of arms held out for her. They 
were pearl gray, but she did not no- 
tice it, She bent every energy to see- 
ing that Jimison cared for Philly 
properly, scarcely lifting her heavy, 
lids ; glad when at last she could set 
out homeward. 

It was a week after the races. The 
new saddle lay in the hall just where 
it had been deposited, an exquisite 
pigskin article said those who knew 
all about saddles. Upstairs in Julia’s 
jewel-box, otherwise empty, lay the 
$500 minus the rent. Julia herself 
had been to the stable to feed Philly, 
over whom she had shed a few, low- 
spirited tears, and on coming out had 
stopped a minute in the clear, cold 
dusk to look up into the sky and 
draw a breath of miserable freedom. 
That was what it amounted to, a mis- 
erable freedom, for now that she had 
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freed herself from conventionality, 
she longed for its shelter. The glam- 
our of the $500 was gone ; it was re- 
duced tu its pitiful proportions, and she 
could even count on her fingers bills 
which exceeded thatamount. Gone, 
too, was the halo of her womanhood, 

“T have reduced myself to the level 
of a jockey,” she said bitterly. 

As she stepped into the hall she 
heard her grandmother's voice : 

‘* Julia, child, is that you ?"" 

“Yes, grandma."’ She walked into 
the room, wondering at the interest 
of the tone. Mrs. Carpenter and 
Miss Dolly were sitting at the table 
looking at a card by the lamplight. 

‘‘Where have you been all this 
time ?”’ went on her grandmother. 

‘‘T've just been feeding Philly," 
Julia answered in a lack-lustre tone. 

“‘T wish you had been here. We 
had a caller this afternoon."’ She 
handed the card to her granddaugh- 
ter. Julia read: 

“Mr. James Dutton Litchfield, 
Bethel, Va.’ 

“T know," said Julia under her 
breath, ‘‘ the pearl gray man.” 

‘‘A most delightful gentleman,”’ 
said Miss Dolly with a smile, ‘‘ we 
have asked him to tea next Sunday."" 

Julia felt both reconciliation and 
matchmaking in the smile, but the 
prospect of peace after the past win- - 
try weeks was so cheerful, that she 
swallowed the matchmaking without 
protest. 

‘“He spoke of you—of you and 
Philly,’ pursued Mrs, Carpenter with 
some pride. ‘‘ He has evidently seen 
you somewhere riding her." 

It was not a year after the races 
that the inhabitants of Fairfax, all 
those at least whose social position 
was such as to be favored by the Car- 
penters, received cards to the effect 
that Mrs. David Carpenter desired 
the honor of their presence at the 
marriage of her granddaughter Julia 
to Mr. James Dutton Litchfield. 

“So run,” knowingly quoted those 
matrons who, at the races, had re- 
served their opinions, ‘so run that 
you may receive the prize.’’ 


E. C. Shipman. 


AUNT HANNAH'S SILVER WEDDING. 


$+ VE been thinkin’, Elviry,” 

said Aunt Hannah, in the 

calm and placid voice which 
had smoothed so many rough places 
in the course of a fifty years’ pilgrim- 
age, ‘I've been thinkin’ that it'll be 
twenty-five years come next Wednes- 
day since me and your Uncle Jed was 
married, and if he'd a’ been spared, 
we'd a’ had a silver weddin’. [I ain't 
never had any weddin’ only the first 
one."” Here Aunt Hannah dropped 
her knitting needles, which had been 
clicking cheerfully, as she sat on the 
front doorstep in the summer twi- 
light, pleasantly conscious of the neat 
little front yard with its straight paths 
bordered with June roses and tree- 
honeysuckles, and lifting her eyes to 
the blue hills which shut in the far 
horizon, she saw again Youth and 
Love and Hope. But the touch of 
old Rover’s nose suddenly pressed 
close upon her knee, seeking a friend- 
ly hand, brought her back to earth 
again ; and with a sigh, in which re- 
gret was tempered by contentment, 
Aunt Hannah turned again to Elvira, 
and, sure of sympathy from her fa- 
vorite niece, proceeded to unfold her 
plan. 

“You know, .Elviry,”” she said, 
‘that your Uncle Jed didn’t live but 
three years after we was married, so 
we couldn’t have kep’ an anniversary, 
even if’t had been the fashion then. 
Not but I've thought of him, I guess, 
just as often as if we’d had a wooden 
weddin’, and a tin one, and all the 
rest of ’em.’’ 

Here Aunt Hannah's needles 
clicked a little faster. She was think- 
ing of some remarks that had been 
made when, five years after Jed’s un- 
timely death, she went to meeting 
one Sunday with some pink roses in 
her bonnet—roses which matched her 
cheeks very well at that time, and still 
matched her disposition. 

‘1 guess they can't say much about 
that,’” said Elvira, ' seeing that every 
one knows you might have had Dea- 


con White or Minister Stebbins any 
day if you'd said the word.” 

“Well, well, child,’ said Aunt 
Hannah, with a conscious smile, 
“‘that’s neither here nor there ; but 
seeing’s I didn’t have 'em, seems to 
me it’s ruther hard that, jest because 
Jed died so untimely, we shouldn’t 
have any anniversaries like the rest 
of folks. He'd ‘a liked "em—he al- 
ways liked company ; we was of one 
mind about that, as we was about most 
things ; an’ I know, if he was here 
to-day, he’d say, ‘ Hannah, you jest 
go ahead an’ have it.’* And so, El- 
viry, I'm a-goin’ to.’’ This was said 
with some decision, and then, as if to 
forestall any possible objections, Aunt 
Hannah hurried on: ‘‘I haven't had 
any company for most four years— 
not since your sister Lidy was mar- 
ried, and I give her a send-off. Of 
course, I've had sewin’ society, and 





done my share in church and temper- 
ance doin’s, but, somehow, it didn't 
seem jest the right thing for me, a 
widow woman, to start up and ask 





givin’ it with me, an’ if they’s pres- 
ents, why, I don’t know of any man 
that ever deserved better of his neigh- 
bors than fe did.” 

Aunt Hannah's voice faltered a lit- 
tle, but she had taken the first step 
on what she felt to be dangerous 
ground, and was not going to recede. 

‘* What if they is presents, Elviry ? 
I don’t ask ’em to bring none, no 
more’n a bride does when she asks 
you to the weddin’ ; but I guess the 
bride don’t live these days that 
wouldn't be dreadful disappointed if 
she didn't get none; and I own I'd 
be some disappointed too. I like 
pretty things’’—Aunt Hannah’s voice 
took a wistful tone—‘‘ an’ I've never 
had none—only what I airnt. Jed 
would 'a got me all I wanted if he’d 
only lived; but, you see, when we 
was married ’twa’n’t the fashion to 
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give weddin’ presents. Why, all I 
had was half a dozen tea spoons your 
grandma give me, and a pair of claw 
sugar-tongs your grand-aunt Peck lef’ 
me in her will, An’ look at Lidy! 
Why, she had more things to start 
with than me an’ your mother've had 
in all our lives. Then, if I say it as 
shouldn't, I've always done my share ; 
there ain’t been a bride married in 
Saranac Corners this twenty years 
that I haven’t took her somethin’, if 
‘twa’n’t more’n a set of mats or a 
crocheted tidy, and lots of times ‘twas 
store things. An’ it does seem, 
though I wouldn't say it to every 
one, that it ain’t hardly fair that, 
jest because I was left alone this way, 
I shouldn't have none of the pleasant 
things I might have had if I'd had all 
the rest. An’ so, Elviry, I’ve made 
up my mind that there ain’t any 
earthly reason why I shouldn't have 
a silver weddin’, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
have one.” 

Whatever misgivings Elvira might 
have felt when the project was first 
disclosed had melted away in the 
warmth of her aunt’s feeling ; and, 
knowing that the slowly matured re- 
solves of a placid nature are hard to 
shake, and trusting to the real regard 
of the neighborhood for the kindly, 
helpful widow, whose social and 
pleasure-loving temperament had be- 
fore now exposed her to the criticism 
of her friends without really affecting 
their liking, she offered no objection, 
and, yielding a ready assent to the 
plan, was soon in the midst of a de- 
lightful discussion of details, in which 
Aunt Hannah's too often repressed 
Jove of social functions found full ex- 
pression. 

Early on the following afternoon 
Aunt Hannah started out to give her 
invitations with a faint flush on her 
cheeks, by way of tribute to the con- 
ventional usage she might be trans- 
gressing, but with a little formula 
prepared, which included no explana- 
tion and permitted nocomment. The 
invitation to be present at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her marriage with 
Mr. Jedidiah Rounds was as carefully 
worded as if she had studied it in the 
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pages of the ‘‘ Home Manual,’’ as she 
probably had ; and only waiting to 
add that she should be “‘ dreadful dis- 
appointed if they didn’t all come,” 
she hurried from house to house. 
This unwonted haste on the part of 
leisurely Mrs. Rounds might have 
made the neighbors suspect that she 
was a little uneasy herself as to the 
impression her invitations might pro- 
duce, but she gave no other grounds 
for such a suspicion; and, indeed, 
when she reached home, after having 
made the circuit of the neighborhood, 
the pleasant stir of action had taken 
possession of her, and she set about 
her preparations for the great event 
with as untroubled a mind as if she 
were planning for a church “sugar 
paity.”’ The momentous question 
now was whether the ‘‘entertain- 
ment’’ should be confined to the ele- 
gant but unsatisfying ice-cream and 
sweet cake, or should boldly cater to 
the tastes of the stronger sex by ad- 
mitting the golden doughnut and the 
flaky pie. 

The next day was Saturday, the 
day when the ‘‘ Corners’’ went to the 
village to do its ‘‘trading.”” It was 
well that Mrs. Rounds’s invitation 
had been already given—that is, it 
was well for those who did not wish 
to go empty handed to a silver wed- 
ding. Who shall say that she had 
foreseen this difficulty, and provided 
for it? 

It was also the day on which the 
sewing society met ; and to-day, for 
the first time in many years, Mrs. 
Rounds was absent. 

“Gittin’ baked up for the silver 
weddin’, I suppose,” said thin little 
Miss Prindle, the village dressmaker, 
with a snort of disapproval. ‘* Most 
ridic‘lous thing I ever heerd of ; why, 
I might as well set up to havea silver 
—I mean a wooden weddin’ my- 
self.”” 

“Well, why not? Ain’t you ex- 
pectin’ to, some time?’ asked Mrs. 
Bascom, the minister's wife, in her 
most conciliatory tones. 

At this Miss Prindle preened her 
ruffled feathers, smoothed her black 
alpaca apron, and ceased from further 





